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FRED  PATON  OF  MALEKULA 

The  long  coast  of  Malekula  was  a  brilliant  scene  as  the 
little  ship  steamed  steadily  northwards,  giving  wide  berth 
to  the  coral  reefs  whose  ragged  edges,  even  as  far  as  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  shore,  were  a  majestic  line  of 
foaming  breakers,  dazzling  in  the  tropical  snn.  Ashore, 
the  hills  climbed  steeply  from  the  beaches,  with  many 
valleys  creasing  their  colours  into  various  shades  of  green, 
the  ubiquitous  coconut  crowning  the  skyline,  and  a  thatched 
village  here  and  there  near  the  shore  telling  of  native 
tribal  life.  The  steamer,  having  skirted  a  specially  long 
arm  of  reef,  began  to  swing  in  more  slowly  towards  the 
land  at  Onua  where,  on  the  cliffs  beyond  the  coral-fringed 
passage  to  the  beach,  stood  out  a  white-painted  church  and 
house.  The  bo ’sun,  swinging  the  lead  from  time  to  time, 
shouted  the  soundings  to  the  bridge,  and  at  last  the 
skipper’s  hearty  “Let  go”  sent  the  anchor  rattling  to  the 
bottom.  A  little  motor-boat,  tossing  the  spray  off  its  bows, 
was  coming  out  to  the  ship  where,  on  deck  and  now  at 
leisure,  officers,  the  few  passengers,  and  some  of  the  crew 
stood  waiting. 

“Here  he  is  again,”  said  someone,  “and  as  tough  as 
ever.”  “And  with  his  usual  presents  for  us,”  another 
added.  As  the  little  launch  came  alongside  the  gangway, 
all  eyes  were  on  its  occupants.  An  old  man  in  white  sat 
in  the  stern,  talking  rapidly  in  their  native  language  to 
the  three  dark-brown  boys  of  the  launch  crew.  The  launch 
seemed  to  be  full  of  flowers  and  fruits,  which  at  the  old 
man’s  orders  were  carried  up  the  gangway  and  spread  out 
on  the  deck,  tubs  of  lovely  white  eucharis  lilies,  some 
exquisite  roses,  a  huge  bunch  of  bananas,  a  bag  of  oranges, 
a  bundle  of  sugar-cane  specially  for  the  steamer’s  native 
crew,  and  last  of  all  a  spotless  bucket  of  rich,  fresh  milk. 
“He  always  does  this,”  said  the  second  mate  to  a  pas¬ 
senger  ;  ‘  ‘  there ’s  no  one  else  like  him  in  the  Group ;  he 
would  give  his  shirt  away.” 

The  old  man  glanced  up  and  raised  his  panama  hat  to 
the  captain.  The  tanned  and  weather-beaten  face,  with 
neatly  trimmed  white  moustache,  was  crowned  with  silky 
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white  hair;  rugged,  almost  stern  he  looked,  till  a  quick 
smile  mellowed  the  sternness.  Rising  with  difficulty  in 
the  launch,  he  made  for  the  gangway  side,  impatient  of 
help  as  he  waited  to  grasp  the  ropes  at  the  right  moment 
in  the  swell ’s  lifting  of  the  launch.  When  he  had  scrambled 
on  deck,  the  captain,  and  others  hurried  to  shake  his  hand. 
It  was  a  withered  right  arm  which  he  lifted  with  his  left 
hand  to  their  grasp.  The  left  leg  on  which  he  limped  was 
a  wooden  one.  The  eyes  which  still  twinkled  as  he  smiled 
were  dimmed  with  double  cataract. 

I 

Frederick  James  Paton  was,  as  he  himself  often  proudly 
said,  the  oldest  white  inhabitant  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
He  was  born  on  Aniwa  island  on  March  5th,  1867,  when 
his  father,  Dr.  John  G.  Paton,  was  making  missionary 
history  there.  Just  a  few  years  before  Fred  was  born,  his 
father  had  been  driven  off  Tanna  with  his  bare  life  by 
the  fierce  Tannese,  but,  in  his  missionary  passion,  had 
found  new  home  and  work  on  little  Aniwa  only  a  few  miles 
away.  Fred  inherited  the  courage  of  both  his  parents,  and 
his  mother’s  sparkling  sense  of  fun.  As  the  first  white 
baby  born  on  Aniwa,  the  natives  called  him  their  “White 
Chief.”  Brought  up  there  with  his  sister  and  brothers 
(his  elder  brother  Bob  having  been  born  before  his  parents 
came  to  Aniwa),  the  life  of  the  Melanesian  people  was  in 
his  soul.  With  their  native  companions  these  white  children 
swam  and  dived  and  enjoyed  life  to  the  full,  learning 
instinctively  the  native  ways  and  language.  Fred’s  right 
arm,  deformed  from  infancy,  was  almost  useless,  but  he 
learned  to  do  with  his  left  hand  everything  that  othei'  boys 
did.  His  native  nurse  had  let  him  fall,  and  being  afraid 
to  tell  his  mother  of  the  accident,  had  soothed  him  till  he 
fell  asleep  in  her  arms.  He  slept  for  several  hours.  That 
evening,  as  she  went  to  bathe  her  baby,  Mrs.  Paton  found 
his  right  arm  limp.  Such  medical  skill  as  she  and  her 
husband  had  was  too  late;  his  right  arm  was  withered  for 
life. 

Like  most  white  children  of  the  islands,  the  Patons  were 
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sent  to  Australia  for  their  schooling.  The  boys  enjoyed 
happy  years  at  Scotch  College,  Melbourne,  in  the  famous 
days  of  Dr.  Alexander  Morrison.  Wherever  Fred  Paton 
was,  there  was  fun.  Adventures  of  various  kinds  are  still 
remembered  by  friends  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  There 
followed  years  of  residence  in  Ormond  College  within  the 
University  of  Melbourne.  How  he  loved  later  to  yarn 
about  those  Ormond  days  under  Sir  John  MacFarland, 
always  affectionately  referred  to  as  “Snapper.”  As  a 
rival  effort  to  the  literary  “Browning  Society”  in  College, 
Fred  Paton  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  “Josh  Bill¬ 
ings”  club,  whose  meetings,  according  to  his  later  joyful 
reminiscences,  must  have  been  as  full  of  mirth  and  noise 
as  of  literature. 

Of  his  friends  and  fellow-students  he  kept  countless 
happy  memories  all  the  long  island  years.  It  was  amazing 
how  intimately  he  seemed  to  know  his  many  friends,  most 
of  whom  he  saw  only  three  oij  four  times  at  wide  intervals 
during  nearly  fifty  years.  It  is  a  revealing  tribute  to  him 
also  that  his  old  friends  continued  to  know  him  so  well 
in  spite  of  the  barriers  of  time  and  distance. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Professor  Rentoul  and  Professor 
Macdonald  in  the  Theological  Hall  at  Ormond.  Classes 
and  studies  were  enjoyment  to  him  under  such  teachers, 
and  though  not  an  academic  in  a  narrow  sense,  Fred  Paton 
was  a  serious  and  able  student.  Although  he  had  narrowly 
missed  his  Arts  degree,  he  was  truly  and  in  the  best  sense 
a  “University  man,”  interested  in  and  abreast  of  every 
phase  of  life,  and  widely  read  in  literature,  history  and 
theology.  In  later  life  he  wrote  to  a  student,  “Touch  life 
at  every  honourable  point,” — a  true  summary  of  his  own 
whole  attitude  and  personality. 

The  Sundays  of  most  Theological  students  were  strenuous 
times  of  travelling  and  preaching.  For  him  they  meant  a 
journey  by  rail  into  Gippsland  at  the  end  of  lectures  every 
week,  and  then  by  horse  to  the  outlying  stations  of  his 
Home  Mission  Charge.  Of  his  Neerim  preaching  days 
stories  were  told  for  many  years.  He  knew  and  loved 
horses,  and  could  handle  them;  and  while  gambling  was 
.  unthinkable  to  him,  the  photo,  of  a  good  racehorse  in  his 
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admired  Australasian  was  in  later  years  always  a  delight. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  on  the  train  journey  into  Gippsland 
— they  were  the  days  before  wireless — he  would  gladly 
answer  enquiries  at  remote  stations  as  to  “what  had  won 
the  Cup.” 

Through  all  those  years,  packed  as  they  were  with  the 
keenest  enjoyment  of  life,  the  mission  call  never  faded; 
the  islands  were  his  home,  and  he  knew  instinctively  that 
there  he  would  return  in  God’s  good  time  to  minister  for 
Christ’s  sake.  To  that  end  he  deliberately  set  himself,  sure 
that  only  the  widest  and  best  training  for  the  ministry  was 
good  enough  for  the  rougher  ministry  of  the  far-away 
island  mission  field.  He  always  insisted  on  the  necessity 
for  missionary  candidates  to  be  as  highly  equipped  as 
possible,  academically  as  well  as  practically,  and  he  re¬ 
sented  the  assumption  that  “anything  is  good  enough  for 
the  mission  field.”  The  love  of  God  in  Christ  burned  as 
a  pure  and  strong  flame  in  his  heart  and  mind,  and  with 
a  simplicity  that  was  greatness  he  longed  for  the  way  to 
open,  the  way  of  return  to  his  native  islands. 

In  the  end,  the  call  came  suddenly — a  matter  of  a  few 
days’  notice  in  which  to  accept  an  island  appointment,  to 
be  ordained  by  a  Presbytery,  to  pack  up,  and  to  sail.  But 
he  was  always  ready.  It  was  this  sudden  call  and  decision, 
however,  that  finally  cost  him  his  University  degree.  All 
that  stood  in  its  way  was  one  examination  three  months 
ahead.  By  going  immediately  to  the  islands,  he  would  be 
likely  to  have  the  help  of  his  predecessor  for  three  months 
in  picking  up  the  difficult  language  of  his  appointed  field. 
The  urgency  of  the  missionary  call  outweighed  in  his  mind 
any  question  of  personal  advantage  or  ambition.  He  went 
at  once. 

II 

It  was  to  savage  Malekula,  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  north 
of  Aniwa,  that  he  was  posted  in  1892  as  an  ordained 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria.  A 
young  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  tall,  vigorous, 
with  dark  wavy  hair  and  full  moustache  setting  off  the 
vitality  of  his  eyes,  he  sailed  alone  for  the  islands,  jumping 
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at  the  chance  to  succeed  the  Reverend  Alexander  Morton 
at  Pangkumu,  half-way  up  the  east  coast  of  Malekula. 
There  and  then  began  a  new  chapter,  not  only  in  his  own 
career,  but  in  the  records  of  heroic  missionary  service. 

That  stretch  of  Malekula  coast  is  lovely,  but  it  is  lonely 
too;  rivers  and  swamps  breed  countless  anopheles  mos¬ 
quitoes  which  spread  malaria  far  and  wide ;  up  in  those 
northern  green  hills  among  the  Big  Nambas  tribesmen  the 
ugly  head  of  cannibalism  still  often  shows  itself.  On 
Malekula  he  found  the  work  that  had  been  his  heart’s 
dream — the  active  taking  of  the  Gospel  of  God’s  Love  in 
Christ  to  the  dark-brown  people  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
whom  he  always  felt  to  be  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his 
native  kinsmen. 

He  had  counted  on  his  work  being  rough  and  lonely;  it 
was  all  that.  Language  had  to  be  learned;  and  not  only 
is  Malekulan  quite  different  from  the  speech  of  Aniwa  (or, 
for  that  matter,  from  that  of  any  other  New  Hebrides 
island),  but  even  from  district  to  district  along  the  coasts 
or  into  the  hills,  dialect  differs  from  dialect.  Those  were 
strenuous  days,  and  they  lengthened  into  weeks  and  months 
and  years  of  preaching,  teaching,  working,  healing;  of 
rough  tramps  among  the  villagers  inland,  and  trips  by 
sailing  boat  or  canoe  up  and  down  the  coast,  always  with 
the  message  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  for  men’s  souls,  but 
as  it  touched  and  redeemed  their  whole  life. 

In  those  early  days,  no  settled  government  yet  attempted 
to  control  the  New  Hebrides,  but  occasional  patrols  of 
British  men-of-war  dealt  with  the  more  serious  emergencies, 
sometimes  even  by  force.  When  there  was  trouble  among 
one  of  the  Malekula  tribes,  with  talk  of  shooting  and  witch¬ 
craft  in  the  air,  Fred  Paton  knew  of  it  and  made  his  way 
to  the  danger  zone,  hoping  to  make  peace.  As  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  village,  the  sound  of  a  shot  shattered  the 
stillness,  and  he  saw  a  man  jump  and  then  fall.  A  puff  of 
smoke  showed  where  the  shooter  had  hidden.  Paton  ran 
to  the  native  who  had  fallen,  but  found  him  beyond  human 
aid — killed  by  his  own  brother.  The  murderer  was  a 
strongly-built  fellow,  very  intelligent  but  quite  unashamed 
of  what  he  had  done;  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  said 
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to  share,  on  occasion,  in  the  cannibal  feasts.  But  he  had 
not  finished  with  the  missionary.  For  during  many  later 
years,  one  of  Paton ’s  finest  helpers  was  a  native  teacher 
who  had  chosen  “Judah”  as  his  Christian  name.  In¬ 
defatigable,  though  of  big  build  and  hard  of  hearing,  he 
was  with  his  missionary  wherever  wrork  for  the  Gospel  was 
to  be  done,  especially  where  there  was  trouble  or  witchcraft 
or  danger.  Such  a  gallant,  steady  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ 
did  he  prove  that,  on  his  missionary’s  recommendation,  he 
was  ordained  as  Native  Pastor  by  the  direction  of  the 
Mission  Synod.  Judah  still  lives  on,  an  old  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  Gospel.  The  old  Pastor  and  the  young 
murderer  are  one  and  the  same  man.  Through  Fred  Paton 
he  had  long  ago  found  Christ  to  be  his  Saviour. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Paton ’s  help  was  called  for 
when  the  district  was  upset  over  a  man  who  had  become 
mentally  deranged.  The  madman  burst  out  of  his  thatched 
house,  rushing  with  maniacal  strength  and  unwholesome 
yells  to  meet  the  party,  some  of  whom  broke  and  ran. 
“Grab  him,”  yelled  Paton  in  the  native  dialect,  “all  to¬ 
gether,  now  l ”  Three  or  four  caught  the  spirit  of  his 
courage,  and  as  a  perfect  team  with  him  they  felled  the 
maniac  and  brought  him  under  control. 

The  Lord’s  Day  was  generally  a  strenuous  day  for  the 
missionary.  An  hour  or  more  before  daylight,  his  lighted 
lamp  would  show  that  he  was  up  and  about;  then  his  call 
would  rouse  the  house-boy,  who  would  sleepily  go  off  to 
the  village  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  to  bring  the 
teacher  and  two  or  three  of  the  Christian  men  who  had 
promised  to  be  on  duty.  With  Mr.  Paton,  they  would 
make  their  way  down  the  steep  track  to  the  beach  by 
lantern  light,  and  hauling  the  open  boat  from  the  top  of 
the  beach  into  the  water,  they  would  all  clamber  in,  he 
barefoot  with  white  trousers  rolled  to  the  knee.  Soon  after 
daylight  they  would  be  at  the  landing  of  a  village  several 
miles  down  the  coast.  Wading  ashore  and  hauling  the 
boat  up  the  beach,  they  would  follow  the  track  through  the 
scrub  into  the  village,  starting  the  dogs  barking,  and  rous¬ 
ing  the  sleepy  villagers.  One  of  the  teachers  would  beat 
the  village  drum,  a  hollowed  log  set  up  in  the  ground 
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outside  the  little  thatched  ‘ 4 school’ ’  or  church.  Families 
would  emerge  from  their  houses  and  hurry  off  to  the  sea 
for  a  quick  dip,  all  the  men  and  boys  going  to  one  end  of 
the  beach,  the  women  and  girls  to  the  other.  From  both 
groups  there  would  come  the  hollow  thumping  boom  as  they 
beat  the  water  with  cupped  hands.  Quickly  back  to  the 
village  and  into  their  huts,  in  a  few  minutes  they  would 
be  out  again,  the  women  in  clean  dresses,  the  men  and  boys 
in  gay  lava-lavas,  or  perhaps  clean  shorts  and  singlets. 
Now  the  drum  would  beat  again  as  they  filed  into  the 
little  school,  each  carrying  a  small  bundle  of  Hymnary 
and  Gospel,  printed  in  their  own  language.  Soon  would 
come  the  strains  of  hymn  or  psalm,  then  the  missionary 
would  be  speaking  in  their  tongue.  Service  over,  there 
might  be  sick  ones  to  visit,  simple  remedies  to  be  given. 
Then  the  little  party  would  move  back  to  the  shore,  where 
already  the  village  boys  had  pushed  the  boat  into  the  sea. 
Jumping  in  with  the  others,  Mr.  Paton  would  begin  the 
journey  home — to  breakfast,  and  to  the  other  services  of 
the  day. 

Eight  long  lonely  years  had  thus  been  packed  with 
adventures  and  achievements.  He  had  been  the  first  white 
man  to  cross  Malekula  from  east  to  west  behind  Bushman’s 
Bay  near  the  dangerous  Big  Nambas  tribes.  In  1900  came 
his  first  furlough,  when  he  went  to  England  and  Scotland, 
speaking  everywhere  about  the  islands  and  his  work.  He 
made  enduring  contacts  with  the  friend's  and  supporters 
of  the  “John  G.  Paton  Mission  Fund,”  organized  by 
Mr.  A.  K.  Langridge  to  work  for  the  complete  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Hebrides.  This  Fund  still  supports  five 
mission  stations  in  the  Group. 

Ill 

In  1901  he  returned  to  Malekula,  but  this  time  not  alone. 
During  furlough  he  had  married  Miss  Nellie  Robertson, 
herself  an  island-bred  girl,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  H.  A.  Robertson  of  “Erromanga,  the  Martyr  Isle” 
fame.  For  the  next  four  years  his  rough  and  busy  life 
was  sweetened  by  her  comradeship  in  it  all.  But  their 
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little  son  was  scarcely  three  years  old  when  death  took 
her  from  them  both.  As  his  father  had  suffered  so  many 
years  before  on  Tanna,  now,  too,  Fred  Paton  knew  the 
same  distress  and  strain  which,  but  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
would  have  been  intolerable.  He  has  told  the  writer  how, 
unable  to  sleep,  he  would  pace  the  beach  in  the  early 
mornings,  wondering  if  he  could  endure  the  lonely  years 
ahead.  The  grave  at  Pangkumu  was  for  ever  sacred 
ground.  For  eight  long,  lonely  years  again  he  toiled  on, 
spending  himself  for  his  Malekulans,  roughing  it  in  the 
bush  or  at  sea  with  a  kind  of  desperate  joy,  swimming 
rivers  if  no  canoe  or  boat  were  handy,  always  taking  the 
Gospel  to  the  scattered  people  of  his  districts,  and  through 
it  all,  allowing  God  to  relieve  for  him  the  almost  un¬ 
endurable  strain  by  giving  him  endless  work. 

In  1913  he  took  his  second  furlough.  Although  the 
Mission  Committees  of  the  home  Church  had  often  urged 
him  to  go  to  Australia  for  rest  and  change,  he  had  always 
refused.  But  now  at  last  he  went,  and  not  only  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  on  to  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  America, 
lecturing  and  preaching  in  many  towns  and  churches. 
One  Sunday  he  had  several  miles  to  go  to  an  engagement 
across  a  city,  and  enquired  the  way.  Being  directed  to 
tram  or  bus,  he  politely  thanked  his  adviser  but  preferred 
to  walk.  Never  would  he  travel  by  tram  or  train  on 
Sunday.  With  great  glee  he  used  to  tell  in  later  years 
this  story  of  his  American  tour.  At  one  meeting  he  had 
shown  a  number  of  island  curios.  Afterwards  a  hearty 
citizen  approached  him.  “ About  those  armlets,”  he  said, 
“I  don't  understand  you  at  all.  ‘ Armlets’  are  what  we 
have  for  breakfast  here  in  the  States.” 

In  Canada  he  fell  in  love  with  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife. 
Back  to  the  islands  with  his  new  wife,  he  quickly  got 
into  his  old  stride  of  work.  The  loneliness  was  gone,  the 
mission  house  a  true  home  again.  But  fever  and  the 
tropical  heat  and  the  isolation  came  as  a  heavy  trial  to 
Mrs.  Paton,  and  she  died  in  the  following  year.  Some  great 
hearts  are  given  great  burdens  to  carry,  and  a  lesser  man 
might  have  been  altogether  crushed.  Even  under  the 
heavy  blow,  life  and  work  still  remained  for  him,  and 
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Malekula  soil  became  doubly  and  eternally  sacred  to  him. 
Malekula  was  indelibly  written  on  his  heart. 

But  perhaps  it  was  a  great  blessing  for  him  that  chap¬ 
lains  were  needed  in  those  days  for  the  first  A.I.F.  This 
was  just  the  call  for  him :  life  and  roughness  and  danger 
among  men.  He  must  go,  though  obstacles  seemed  insuper¬ 
able.  He  was  well  past  military  age  for  active  service; 
there  was  his  “gammy  arm”;  his  system  was  full  of 
malaria;  his  eyes  were  far  from  perfect.  But  his  old 
professor  was  Presbyterian  Chaplain-General,  and  to  him 
rules  were  not  so  important  as  reality.  Paton  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  actually  was  one  of  the  fittest  men  passed  for 
service.  He  would  later  say,  “I  never  missed  one  day 
from  duty  through  illness.”  In  camp,  men  found  a  padre 
who  could  rough  it  with  the  best  of  them,  a  padre  who, 
while  insisting  on  decorum,  and  naturally  the  soul  of 
dignity  himself,  loved  nothing  better  than  to  be  with  them 
wherever  their  duty  lay,  however  distasteful  and  rough. 
Officers  found  a  padre  who  would  never  budge  an  inch 
from  principle,  but  wTho  understood  their  problems,  could 
quietly  give  them  common-sense  advice  in  special  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  unfailingly  saw  the  comic  side  even  where 
comedy  might  have  seemed  entirely  absent.  His  very 
presence  did  them  good,  kept  them  sane,  made  them  laugh, 
led  them  nearer  God.  Seldom,  if  ever,  did  a  rebuke  escape 
his  lips.  Never  pious  in  any  narrow  sense,  hating  cant 
and  hypocrisy,  his  was  deep  piety  which  reflected  simple 
but  complete  trust  in  God  through  Christ,  and  utter  sin¬ 
cerity  of  life. 

I  can  almost  hear  him  telling  those  A.I.F.  yarns  yet, 
about  problems  of  discipline,  difficulties  with  unsympathetic 
officers  (with  whose  problems  he  himself  sympathized), 
contacts  with  the  French  civilian  population.  He  told  how 
in  the  early  morning  of  bitter  winter  groans  and  shivers 
would  be  heard  from  the  nearer  tents  as  he  broke  the  ice 
on  the  top  of  the  tub  for  his  morning  bath.  He  told  of 
Bible  Classes  with  the  men,  of  unforgettable  Communion 
services,  of  keen  debates  which  he  arranged  for  the  troops 
on  every  question  under  the  sun.  Others  have  told  of  his 
influence  on  individual  men.  Always  his  solution  of  prob- 
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lems  was  the  same — it  all  depended  on  a  man’s  vital  love 
for  Christ,  and  the  surrender  of  his  will  to  Him.  One  of 
his  favourite  phrases  was,  “It’s  all  in  God’s  Plan.”  Often 
used  as  advice  and  comfort  to  others,  it  was  his  own 
simple  but  adequate  religious  philosophy. 

IV 

After  the  War  (which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  his  third 
furlough)  there  was  only  one  field  where  he  wished  to  be — 
back  on  Malekula.  There  followed  another  seven  or  eight 
years  of  lonely  work.  These  were  days  of  motor-boats, 
and  he  would  be  out  in  all  weathers.  He  would  say,  in  the 
light  of  his  deep  knowledge  of  native  background  and 
custom,  prejudice  and  character,  as  well  as  in  the  light 
of  the  obvious  geographical  difficulties  of  the  island  work, 
“Ours  is  a  plodding  job.”  He  indeed  had  many  tangible 
results  to  offer,  in  changed  lives,  and  steady  Christian 
converts ;  but  he  gladly  confessed  that  New  Hebrides 
mission  work  meant  many  disappointments.  It  seemed 
rather  like  the  leaven  slowly  working  in  the  meal,  and  he 
gloried  in  being  allowed  to  share  in  unspectacular  service, 
leaving  visible  results  to  God,  and  refusing  toi  be  downcast 
by  apparent  failure.  Here  and  there  men  and  women 
were  won  for  Christ,  sometimes  a  whole  tribe  turned  by 
a  kind  of  mass  movement  to  the  Gospel.  Faithfully  he 
carried  out  and  supervised  the  ordinances  of  religion  in 
all  the  villages  where  native  teachers  were  posted,  with 
specially  tender  concern  that  the  Church’s  Sacraments 
should  be  reverently  administered  and  sincerely  received. 
Often  a  knotty  “trouble”  would  arise — perhaps  a  stolen 
wife  for  whom  the  husband’s  whole  tribe  would  go  in 
search  with  their  old-fashioned  guns  (and  they  often  shoot 
on  Malekula) ;  or  a  run-away  woman,  who,  having  been 
bought  with  so  many  pigs  while  yet  a  baby,  and  then  at 
adolescence  forced  to  be  the  wife  of  the  buyer  (even  if  he 
happened  to  be  a  dirty  old  chief  with  two  or  three  wives 
already),  had  asserted  her  independence  by  escaping  to 
the  sanctuary  of  the  mission-station  ;  or  a  case  of  serious 
proportions  in  which  natives  were  involved  in  the  wrath 
of  government.  Sometimes  it  was  injustice  needing  to  be 
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righted,  perhaps  a  French  planter  seizing  native  lands,  or 
brutally  treating  labourers,  or  an  itinerant  cutter  reaping 
rich  profit  by  selling  “grog”  along  the  coasts.  His  fight¬ 
ing  tenacity  would  rise,  and  then  in  a  special  way  he  shone 
as  the  natives’  friend.  Government  officials  learned  to 
respect  his  judgment  and  his  advocacy,  and  all  knew  him 
as  a  fearless  champion  of  native  rights.  No  man  can  do 
these  things  unscathed,  and  a  bitter,  insidious  revenge 
was  taken  by  some  whom  he  opposed.  The  breath  of 
slander  was  loosed  against  him.  How  deep  was  his  wound 
only  his  nearest  friends  knew;  and  none  who  knew  him 
ever  needed  assurance  of  his  honour.  The  slander  was  its 
own  eloquent  commentary  on  its  authors. 

V 

At  last,  in  1926,  he  gave  in  to  the  Victorian  Church’s 
persuasions  to  come  up  for  a  “deputation  furlough.”  His 
pace  was  hot.  Friends  and  relations  recall  how  he  would 
arrive  to  visit  them  before  the  household  was  properly 
awake  and  about ;  he  would  stay  for  breakfast.  Hosts  and 
hostesses  in  many  a  Manse  remember  his  strenuous  visits 
with  delight.  He  would  be  up  at  4  or  5  o’clock,  writing 
endless  letters,  preparing  addresses.  If  Test  Cricket  were 
on,  he  would  entertain  other  enthusiasts  all  day  at  the 
Melbourne  Cricket  Ground.  One  vivid  memory  is  his 
address  at  the  church  of  which  the  minister,  his  brother 
Frank,  was  gravely  ill.  It  was  a  broiling  Melbourne 
morning.  An  old  boyhood  friend,  now  a  distinguished 
citizen  but  completely  blind,  was  seated  near  the  front. 
A  gust  of  wind  slammed  the  several  doors  of  the  church, 
and  the  blind  man  sat  nervously  tensed  for  the  next  bang, 
when  the  preacher  said  “That’s  the  last!”  and  all  shared 
in  the  blind  one’s  relief.  Then  Fred  Paton  said,  “My 
brother,  your  minister,  is  very  ill;  scientifically  speaking, 
he  should  be  dead,  but  he  isn’t,  he  is  getting  better;  there 
are  three  good  turns  you  can  do  him;  one  is,  don’t  call; 
another  is,  don’t  ring  up;  the  third  is,  pray  to  the  Lord, 
He  will  answer  that ;  my  brother  won ’t  have  to.  ’  ’  Another 
memory  is  a  lunch-hour  meeting  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  at  the  University.  Some  wag  had  altered  the 
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chalked  notice,  so  that  what  met  his  eyes  in  the  lecture- 
room  was  that  his  address  would  be  on:  “Why  I  believe 
in  gambling. ’ ’  “Don’t  alter  it,”  he  joyfully  exclaimed. 
After  introduction  he  began  to  speak ;  of  course,  he  believed 
in  gambling;  otherwise  he  would  never  have  gone  as  a 
missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides  in  1892.  But  that  gamble 
was  the  glorious  risk  of  those  who  were  happy  and  proud 
to  follow  Christ  "wherever  He  might  lead  and  whatever  it 
might  cost.  The  address  that  followed,  full  of  island 
experiences,  had  his  University  audience  wavering  between 
laughter  and  tears  as  they  listened,  profoundly  moved,  to 
the  old  “soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.”  In  his  old  College, 
Ormond,  lie  had  a  hearty  welcome,  and  his  witty,  touching 
address  in  the  new  Common  Room  at  an  “Open  Night” 
still  awakens  echoes  that  make  for  good. 

Such  a  furlough  meant  a  deepening  of  the  personal 
bonds  that  bound  him  to  the  people  of  St.  Andrew’s  Kirk, 
Ballarat,  who  had  for  years  valued  the  responsibility  of 
his  support.  Old  friendships  were  rekindled  on  all  sides, 
and  wherever  he  was,  there  was  laughter  as  well  as  deep 
spiritual  seriousness  such  as  that,  for  instance,  with  which 
he  would  plead  for  volunteers  for  his  beloved  mission  field. 
Many  young  people,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  a  mere 
name  in  the  Church’s  list  of  “foreign  missionaries,” 
always  afterwards  knew  him  as  a  friend,  such  as  those 
who  met  him  at  the  Mornington  Easter  Camp  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Bible  Class  Union.  To  him  sloppy  senti¬ 
mentality  was  taboo,  but  it  was  real  affection  that  found 
for  him  the  name  by  which  he  now  became  known  to 
hundreds  beyond  his  family  circle — “Uncle  Fred” — a 
simple  tribute  to  his  personality. 

Rest  never  seemed  to  be  one  of  his  furlough  aims,  and 
the  call  of  his  loved  islands  hurried  him  along.  Formality 
meant  little  to  him,  and  at  the  last  he  even  avoided  a 
farewell  gathering  by  taking  an  earlier  train  than  neces¬ 
sary.  Often  has  the  writer  witnessed  the  process  of  his 
packing — everything  spread  in  glorious  and  apparently 
hopeless  confusion  on  bed  and  chairs  and  furniture,  cloth¬ 
ing,  papers,  letters,  books;  and  as  he  worked,  his  endless 
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yarns  and  reminiscences,  with  some  exquisitely  funny 
anecdote  to  lighten  the  tedious  job. 

So  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  he  went  back  to  Malekula, 
hoping,  as  he  confided  to  his  intimate  circle,  that  he  might 
there  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Five  years  followed 
of  the  old,  busy,  lonely  life;  ceaselessly  itinerating  with 
the  Gospel  by  land  and  sea,  he  was  indeed  “servant  of 
all,”  white  and  black;  translating  parts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  into  the  dialects,  supervising  in  intimate  detail  the 
work  of  the  scattered  native  teachers  in  their  villages, 
encouraging  the  native  Church  to  become  self-supporting 
by  their  offerings  to  pay  the  teachers’  allowances,  cham¬ 
pioning  the  natives’  rights  whenever  white  men’s  greed 
would  have  wronged  them.  Deploring  the  farcical  aspects 
of  the  Condominium  government,  he  would  argue  for 
justice  before  Government  District  Agent,  or  the  British 
Resident  at  Vila,  bringing  to  light  out  of  his  unique 
experience  that  which  was  right  by  immemorial  native 
custom,  and  assisting  Government  to  extend  or  restore 
order  over  wide  areas  of  those  difficult  districts.  Through 
all  his  manifold  toils,  there  was  only  one  master-motive, 
“the  love  of  Christ  constrained  him.”  Nothing  would 
move  him  from  what  he  felt  to  be  right.  He  would  never 
board  a  ship  or  even  take  delivery  of  mails  on  the  Lord’s 
Day,  and  once  he  thus  missed  attending  the  annual  Mission 
Synod.  He  was  a  prodigious  writer  of  letters.  One  of  the 
friendliest  of  men,  his  life  is  one  of  the  loneliest  on  record ; 
he  would  often  write  half  the  night,  sometimes  because  he 
could  not  sleep  with  fever,  and  would  enjoy  the  sense  of 
being  in  touch  with  distant  friends  and  family-circle. 
Having  of  necessity  become  left-handed,  his  writing  was 
a  beautiful  hand  when  deliberate;  when  rushed,  especially 
in  later  life,  often  almost  unreadable.  But  for  the  most 
part  he  used  a  typewriter,  tapping  out  with  a  couple  of 
fingers  almost  incredible  numbers  of  letters.  How  his  old 
friends  and  the  supporters  of  the  Mission  appreciated 
them,  full,  as  they  were,  of  his  latest  adventure  which 
always  had  a  funny  side  to  it,  full  of  the  flowers  in  his 
garden  which  he  dearly  loved,  full  of  shrewd  comment 
on  the  world  at  large,  full  of  an  inspiration  which  God 
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gave  him  for  others  because  they  knew  the  heroic  loneliness 
from  which  those  letters  came. 

VI 

It  was  probably  on  an  emergency  call,  as  Dr.  Lambert 
suggests,  that  the  accident  happened  in  1931.  A  coral  or 
shell  wound  in  his  foot,  as  so  many  coral  wounds  do,  quickly 
became  septic  and  spread  to  alarming  proportions.  Ail¬ 
ments  and  accidents  of  his  own  he  habitually  treated 
lightly,  applying  simple  remedies  and  hoping  for  the  best, 
and  he  used  to  boast  even  later  that  his  blood  appeared 
extra  red  and  pure  whenever  it  flowed  from  a  casual 
wound.  So  he  postponed  the  inevitable  trip  for  medical 
aid  till  driven  by  pain  and  distress.  The  full  story  would 
tell  of  the  tender  and  loyal  concern  of  his  “boys”  and  of 
white  neighbours,  planters  and  missionaries.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jaffray,  of  Aulua  mission-station  ten  miles  south  of  Onua, 
took  their  full  share  of  the  strain.  He  was  with  difficulty 
taken  to  the  small  French  Government  hospital  some  miles 
north  along  the  coast,  but  its  facilities  were  not  adequate. 
After  all  that  kindness  could  do  there,  a  chance  was  at 
length  found  of  sending  him  about  150  miles  south  by  sea 
to  Vila,  where  is  situated  not  only  the  Anglo-French  Con¬ 
dominium  Administration,  but  also  the  central  hospital  of 
the  Mission.  i  !  ' 

i  ; 

To  how  many  sick  and  weary  people,  black,  white,  yellow, 
has  the  medical  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  experienced  at 
the  J.  G.  Paton  Memorial  Hospital,  Vila,  brought  blessing, 
healing  and  hope?  Since  its  foundation  in  1911  it  has 
stood  as  a  symbol  of  reassurance.  Natives,  planters, 
traders,  missionaries,  we  have  all  thanked  God  because 
“P.M.H.”  was  there,  even  if  for  most  of  us  distant  by  over 
a  hundred  miles  of  ocean.  And  for  the  missionary  doctors 
of  the  Church  whose  skill  and  culture  would  have  meant 
money  and  distinction  in  the  civilized  communities  at  home, 
we  have  also  “ thanked  God  and  taken  courage.” 

It  was  to  “P.M.H.” — fittingly  enough — that  Fred  Paton 
was  brought  in  his  suffering.  His  gangrenous  foot  was 
obviously  beyond  saving,  but  with  a  dogged  hope  he  refused 
to  have  it  amputated.  Remembering  his  lifelong  struggle 
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against  the  handicap  of  his  withered  arm,  he  felt  that 
without  a  foot  he  would  be  useless,  and  when  fighting  the 
growing  conviction  that  his  foot  must  be  lost,  he  would 
exclaim,  “Let  me  die.”  But  that  was  not  to  be,  and  to 
the  doctor  a  chance  seemed  just  possible  by  sending  the 
stricken  man  to  Australia  where  specialists  might  do  what 
seemed  impossible  for  him  in  his  tropical  outpost.  To  the 
patient  himself  the  bare  chance  became  a  great  hope.  His 
cabin  aboard  the  old  Mahambo  was  downstairs,  and  with 
the  little  ship  ploughing  through  rough  seas,  and  all  port¬ 
holes  closed,  the  atmosphere  below  was  stifling  and  revolt¬ 
ing.  The  Captain,  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Paton,  was 
yarning  in  his  cabin,  and  taking  his  pipe  from  his  pocket, 
looked  at  it  and  put  it  away  again.  A  few  minutes  later, 
almost  automatically  he  repeated  the  action.  Fred  Paton, 
his  eyes  twinkling,  said,  “Captain,  you’d  better  go  on 
deck ;  you  ’ll  be  seasick  if  you  stay  down  here.  ’  ’  The  skipper 
rose,  went  to  the  door,  and  in  his  well-known  incisive 
Scotch  tongue  said  to  Paton  as  his  parting  shot,  “Ye’ve 
got  a  strrrong  stomach!” 

When  he  arrived  in  Sydney,  he  was  so  ill  and  emaciated 
that  his  son  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  him  off  the 
ship  to  a  waiting  car  in  which  he  was  driven  straight  to 
hospital.  Sydney  Hospital  meant  a  long  and  painful 
battle,  and  the  loss  of  the  foot  after  all.  Men  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  same  ward  as  a  white-haired,  weather-beaten, 
rugged  old  man  from  the  New  Hebrides,  never  forgot  the 
experience.  He  had  an  endless  supply  of  stories,  yarns  of 
tropical  and  military  life,  yarns  of  his  adventures  by  sea 
and  land,  discussions  of  books  and  men  and  politics  and 
every  contemporary  problem.  His  stories  made  them  laugh, 
and  sometimes  cry,  but  only  insensitive  ones  missed  seeing 
that  the  old  man’s  secret  of  courage  as  well  as  of  unquench¬ 
able  mirth,  was  that  “to  him  to  live  was  Christ.”  How 
many  cases  of  oranges  he  paid  for  and  ordered  to  be 
distributed  in  the  wards  no  one  will  know,  and  beautiful 
flowers  would  arrive  for  the  nurses  as  his  tokens  of  grati¬ 
tude.  He  would  always  afterwards  gratefully  recall  the 
exceeding  kindness,  courtesy  and  skill  of  the  famous  sur- 
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geon  who  performed  the  inevitable  amputation,  not  only 
of  his  foot,  for  by  then  it  had  to  be  an  amputation  just 
below  the  knee. 

When  the  artificial  leg  was  fitted  and  he  was  learning  to 
walk,  he  said  to  one  of  his  family  circle,  ‘  ‘  I  have  a  withered 
right  arm,  and  now  an  amputated  left  leg,  so  I  am 
balanced.”  The  limb  with  its  heavy  gear  was  always  a 
burden  to  him.  He  might  have  had  a  better  type,  but  to 
him  that  appeared  selfish  extravagance  when  there  was  so 
much  to  do  and  give  for  others ;  less  than  the  best  was  good 
enough  for  himself ;  but  he  paid  for  his  unselfishness  by 
continual  inconvenience  and  even  pain  for  the  remaining 
nine  or  ten  years  of  his  life.  I  have  often  seen  him  trying 
to  adjust  the  limb  and  to  fix  the  cotton-wool  padding  at 
the  base  of  his  chafed  stump,  rubbing  it  with  methylated 
spirit. 

One  consuming  passion  burned  in  his  heart  all  those 
days.  God  had  given  him  life  and  strength  again,  and  a 
physical  constitution  that  could  stand  what  would  long  ago 
have  killed  most  other  men;  and  even  though  he  now  had 
a  wooden  leg  as  well  as  a  useless  arm,  he  knew  he  could 
still  be  of  service  for  God  on  Malekula;  he  alone  knew  the 
language  and  life  of  many  of  the  tribes,  he  could  still  get 
about  by  launch,  and  see  well  enough  to  manage;  ‘‘please 
God”  he  would  return  to  Malekula,  work  on  in  the  “plod¬ 
ding”  service  of  the  Gospel,  and  some  day  surely  “die  in 
harness.”  Friends  spoke  to  him  of  work  in  some  country 
church  in  Australia,  and  he  thought  it  over;  but  he  went 
back  to  Malekula.  I  happened  to  see  him  off  by  the  little 
Morinda  in  the  middle  of  1932 ;  it  is  a  gallant  memory  of 
a  rather  frail  old  man  hobbling  on  his  stick  on  the  little 
deck,  with  a  deep  joy,  something  like  a  schoolboy’s,  shining 
in  his  eyes  because  God  had  given  him  his  heart  ’s  desire. 

When  he  went  ashore,  it  was  a  moving  scene.  News  had 
travelled  like  wildfire  among  the  natives  (as  it  always 
does),  and  a  crowd  awaited  him  on  Onua  beach.  “Natives 
do  not  gush,”  he  would  say,  but  their  hearts  were  deeply 
moved  as  they  crowded  round  to  shake  the  hand  of  their 
loved  “father  in  God,”  whom  they  had  hardly  dared  to 
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hope  they  would  see  again.  As  he  eagerly  moved  from 
the  beach  to  climb  the  steep  cliff  to  the  clearing  where 
stood  the  church  and  his  house,  and  where  peacefully  grazed 
his  pure  Jersey  cattle,  his  own  heart  was  moved  beyond 
words,  for  a  track  had  been  cut  out  of  the  cliff  side,  graded 
as  best  could  be  by  simple  Malekula  men  and  women,  rude 
railings  at  the  side,  steps  cut  out  of  the  coral  at  the  steep 
awkward  bend,  and  crotons  and  hibiscus  cuttings  planted 
at  the  edges.  This  welcome  home  he  gratefully  treasured 
in  his  heart. 

“The  next  few  years  were  perhaps  more  strenuous  than 
ever,  as  for  long  periods  he  was  without  colleagues,  and 
had  to  supervise  the  whole  of  the  work  on  Malekula.  .  . 

So  runs  the  Memorial  Minute  in  the  Synod  records,  a  bare 
statement  of  a  gruelling  fact.  Sixty  miles  long,  with  a 
population  of  about  9,000  natives,  Malekula  is  a  rough 
field.  In  the  past  there  have  been  several  stations  along 
its  rugged  coasts,  but  for  many  years  three  missionaries 
have  done  their  strenuous  best,  always  toiling,  however 
gladly,  with  a  sense  of  great  inadequacy,  and  always  there¬ 
fore  under  a  strain.  But  as  if  that  were  not  enough 
burden  for  him  to  share,  when  the  other  two  stations  fell 
vacant,  men  could  not  be  found  to  fill  them.  Thus  in  the 
last  period  of  his  life’s  work  for  Malekula,  the  whole  of 
the  big  island  was  his  care.  Almost  never  out  of  his 
launch,  up  and  down  the  coasts  in  good  weather  and  bad, 
scrambling  as  best  he  could’  from  beach  into  dinghy,  and 
from  dinghy  into  launch,  anxious  only  to  keep  his  heavy 
artificial  leg  clear  of  the  corroding  salt  water,  scrambling 
ashore  again  and  again  at  native  outposts,  stumbling  over 
the  coral  reefs  at  low  tide  or  sometimes  even  allowing  the 
boys  to  carry  him  ashore,  he  brought  the  Gospel  to  the 
people.  Encouraging  all  the  lonely  Christian  villages,  not 
only  in  his  own  districts,  but  especially  in  the  districts  of 
the  vacant  stations,  distributing  simple  medicines,  helping 
to  settle  disputes,  baptizing  believers,  dispensing  Com¬ 
munion,  visiting  sick  and  dying — he  was  spent  in  Christ’s 
service.  Longing  for  news  of  reinforcements  from  the 
Church  at  home,  but  cheerfully  carrying  the  load  until 
they  should  come,  he  was  doing  the  work  of  three  or  four 
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men  indefatigably  and  at  a  pace  with  which  any  one  of 
the  rest  of  us  would  have  been  hardly  able  to  keep  up. 
So  it  was  that  we  younger  men  knew  him,  not  that  we  saw 
him  (or  each  other)  often,  but  he  was  the  biggest  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  Group,  and  seemed  to  be  everywhere  in 
influence  and  activity. 

YII 

Always  stern  in  his  demands  upon  himself,  he  was  critical 
of  others.  Church  Committees  at  home  received  challeng¬ 
ing  letters,  colleagues  on  the  field  were  not  immune  from 
criticism.  As  he  was  incapable  of  dealing  underhandedly 
with  an  opponent,  so  frankness  was  the  stamp  with  which 
he  sealed  his  friendship.  In  many  ways  ahead  of  his  time 
in  his  vision  of  the  future  of  the  native  race  and  of  the 
mission  work,  in  other,  ways  he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  changing  view  or  method ;  he  would  keenly,  even  warmly, 
argue  the  point  at  issue,  but  if  there  were  danger  of 
warmth  becoming  undue  heat,  there  would  suddenly  shine 
in  his  dimmed  eye  the  twinkle  we  all  knew.  He  refused 
to  bow  to  some  modern  conventions  now  almost  universally 
accepted,  such  as  khaki  shorts  as  suitable  wear  for  white 
men  in  the  tropics;  these  were  taboo.  The  current  habit 
of  the  use  of  the  Christian  name  among  men  seemed  to  him 
another  mark  of  the  slackness  of  the  younger  generation, 
while  to  sit  at  a  meal  or  attend  church  service  without  a 
white  coat  was  to  him  a  great  default.  “I  never  wear  a 
coat, J  ’  said  a  guest  as  they  were  leaving  the  house  for  the 
church.  “You  will  please  wear  a  coat  this  morning/’ 
Mr.  Paton  quietly  replied;  the  guest  wore  a  coat. 

As  a  kind  of  inconsistency  with  this  punctiliousness, 
however — and  all  great  souls  have  a  right  to  a  masterly 
inconsistency — his  own  house  was  gloriously  untidy.  Its 
classic  description  in  Lambert’s  Doctor  in  Paradise  merits 
full  quotation,  especially  as  Fred  Paton  himself  chuckled 
in  joy  over  the  passage. 

‘  ‘  Let  me  offer  the  Reverend  Frederick  J.  Paton  as  the 
best  example  of  a  Presbyterian  missionary.  A  frail¬ 
looking  man  of  58,  crippled  by  a  missing  leg  and  a 
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twisted  arm,  lie  took  me  in  his  creaky  little  motor-boat 
over  to  Onua  on  Malekula.  Before  he  had  unlatched 
his  gate  I  caught  the  scent  of  roses  and  verbena.  The 
rich  soil  of  the  New  Hebrides  had  grown  a  garden  that 
might  have  smiled  in  Kent  or  Massachusetts.  But  his 
fragrant  little  garden  was  contrasted  with  the  awful 
untidiness  inside  his  house.  Items  in  the  litter  were  too 
numerous  to  mention,  except  to  say  that  he  dined  off 
one  end  of  a  long  table  in  his  big  living-room,  and  the 
rest  of  the  table  was  given  over  to  books,  binoculars, 
scraps  of  food,  discarded  watches,  a  typewriter,  some 
clothes — in  fact,  about  everything  that  Mr.  Paton  had 
put  there  and  forgotten.  He  usually  did  his  own  cook¬ 
ing,  but  in  our  honour  he  brought  in  a  couple  of  native 
teachers  who  stirred  up  a  frightful  mess  in  a  very  dirty 
kitchen.  He  had  a  bath-tub,  which  Malakai  insisted 
on  giving  a  triple  scrub  with  disinfectant  before  he 
would  let  me  get  in.  I  don’t  know  where  Mr.  Paton 
bathed,  but  he  was  always  neat  and  clean  if  shabby. 
When  I  talked  with  him  I  realized  why  he  was  the^  most 
useful  missionary  in  the  New  Hebrides  ...  he  was  too 
busy  to  bother  about  his  surroundings.  His  doors  were 
always  open  to  stray  natives,  who  wandered  in  day  or 
night ;  they  just  curled  up  on  the  floor  and  slept.  While 
provisions  held  out  Paton  never  let  them  go  away 
hungry.  .  .  .  Medical  experience  had  taught  me  that  a 
pure  spirit  often  dwells  in  a  broken  body.  When  he  was 
a  baby  a  careless  nurse  had  spoilt  one  of  his  arms;  he 
lost  a  leg  when  a  motor-boat  fouled  a  hidden  rock  during 
an  emergency  call.  .  .  .  His  converts  were  nearer  Chris¬ 
tians  than  most  I  saw  ...” 

Lambert ’s  description  is  not  far  out ;  the  untidiness  was 
true;  he  almost  revelled  in  it,  but  seemed  to  know  where 
everything  was.  One  day,  after  we  had  been  together  on 
a  launching  trip,  we  climbed  the  cliff  to  the  house  at  Onua, 
and  walked  into  his  room,  which  was  all  that  Lambert 
wrote  of  it.  With  deep  satisfaction  he  exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  There ! 
Everything  just  as  I  left  it!”  Foolishly  I  said,  “Well, 
you  might  have  put  the  cover  on  your  typewriter!”  and 
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his  quick  reply  came,  “Don’t  say  a  word!”  But  of  lovely 
things  he  had  plenty — fine  spotless  linen,  old  good  silver¬ 
ware,  books,  and  many  other  remembrances  of  happy  early 
days.  And  his  garden  was  as  lovely  as  Lambert  says,  too ; 
especially  the  roses,  and  his  plot  of  maiden-hair  fern 
which  he  tenderly  cherished  underneath  a  dripping  tank. 

VIII 

Public  recognition  did  not  often  come  his  way,  but  no 
honour  granted  in  the  Group  was  more  justly  earned  or 
more  wholeheartedly  applauded  than  the  award  to  Fred 
Paton  of  the  Coronation  Medal  in  1937  for  his  forty  years 
of  devoted  work  for  the  islanders — and,  incidentally,  for 
the  Empire.  With  characteristic  humility  he  remarked, 
“They  must  have  mistaken  me  for  my  brother,”  referring 
to  his  brother  Frank,  whose  missionary  work  on  Tanna 
and  whose  long  and  honoured  ministry  in  Victoria  was 
widely  known. 

These  were  years  of  quiet  heroism,  though  he  would  have 
deprecated  the  use  of  such  a  word.  With  crippled  body 
and  poor  sight,  “sodden  with  fever”  (as  he  said  of  him¬ 
self),  and  struggling  against  the  cracking  even  of  his  iron 
constitution,  he  carried  on  at  a  remarkable  pace  of  work 
at  “three-score  years  and  ten.”  On  one  occasion  he  had 
named  a  day  on  which  he  intended  to  be  back  at  Onua 
from  an  outposts  trip,  but  terrific  weather  had  blown  up, 
with  mountainous  seas,  and  no  launch  should  have  been 
abroad.  But,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  house-boy,  looking 
out  to  sea,  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  for  away  out  was 
a  tiny  speck  that  could  only  be  Mr.  Paton ’s  launch,  visible 
one  instant  in  a  cloud  of  spray,  gone  the  next  as  it  plunged 
into  a  trough  of  the  seas.  When  at  last  the  little  vessel 
lay  safely  at  anchor  and  Mr.  Paton  had  come  ashore,  the 
perplexed  boy  could  find  only  this  greeting:  “But  I  have 
not  made  the  bread.  I  knew  you  could  not  come  to-day !  ’  ’ 
To  Fred  Paton  it  was  only  part  of  the  day’s  work.  Some 
of  the  rest  of  us  would  dare  to  question  such  procedure, 
when  he  would  give  expression  to  his  heart’s  desire  that 
God  would  allow  him  to  1 1  die  in  harness.  ”  “  Yes,  ”  I  would 
say  with  a  grin,  “that  may  be  all  right  for  you,  but  what 
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about  the  crew  boys?”  and  the  old  twinkle  would  shine 
again  in  his  dimmed  eyes. 

Government  recently  forbade  launches  to  anchor  along 
a  considerable  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Malekula, 
and  no  white  man  may  go  ashore  in  that  area,  for  the 
“Big  Nambas”  tribes  were  and  are  dangerous  people. 
Fred  Paton  had  itinerated  in  their  country  long  ago.  The 
way  seemed  open  some  years  ago  for  a  native  teacher  to 
be  posted,  and  when  he  called  for  a  volunteer,  Apon,  a 
contented  teacher  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Mr.  Paton ’s 
districts,  calmly  and  deliberately  offered.  Originally  he 
belonged  to  the  tribes  akin  to  the  Big  Nambas,  and  the  call 
now  came  compellingly.  He  had  known  the  advantages  of 
life  under  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Gospel,  had  spent 
four  years  at  the  splendid  Institute  for  training  native 
teachers  at  Tangoa,  a  lovely  islet  off  the  south  coast  of 
Santo,  and  for  many  years  had  been  back  on  Malekula 
interpreting  the  Saviour  to  his  people.  Mr.  Paton  now 
settled  him  with  his  wife  and  family  in  a  bush  village, 
visiting  him  whenever  possible  to  cheer  him  in  his  lonely 
work  for  Christ.  Things  seemed  promising,  for  the  village 
children  gathered  to  Apon’s  morning  worship  and  school, 
and  many  of  the  people  accepted  him  quite  gladly.  But 
heathenism  is  a  dark  and  mysterious  force.  One  day  they 
shot  Apon  as  he  was  working  in  his  garden.  He  had 
known  the  risk,  had  counted  the  cost.  He  had  seen  in  his 
missionary  a  fearless  servant  of  Christ,  and  inspired  by 
him  had  gladly  given  his  life,  too,  for  Christ’s  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  savage  kinsmen.  It  may  be  that  Apon’s 
blood  will  be  the  seed  of  the  Church  in  days  to  come  among 
the  Big  Nambas  tribes  of  the  green  hills  of  northern 
Malekula. 

“F.J.,”  as  most  of  us  came  to  refer  to  him,  acted  as 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  in  1938.  Hobbling  over  to  a  meet¬ 
ing,  he  asked  his  companion,  “Would  you  say  that  I  am 
as  healthy  as  any  of  you ? ”  “At  least  twice  as  healthy ! ’ ’ 
the  younger  man  replied  with  a  grin.  But  later  on  the 
regular  letters  from  Onua  would  mention  suffering  and 
distress.  “I  have  just  coughed  for  two  hours,”  he  would 
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write,  or  “My  leg  stump  has  been  chafed  from  too  much 
tramping  round. ”  One  classic  note  read:  “I  have  had 
severe  bilious  malaria.  Someone  told  me  yeast  was  good, 
so  I  drank  the  quantity  with  which  I  usually  make  the 
four  loaves  of  bread.  The  result  was  very  energetic,  but 
I  think  the  bilious  fever  is  slightly  better.  ’  ’  Another  had : 

“  ‘ -  goes  to  bed  when  he  has  bad  fever/  to  which  I 

answered  that  I  usually  went  before  it  became  too  bad.” 
On  one  of  his  outpost  trips  a  cyclone  blew  up.  Keen  to 
reach  home,  he  had  battled  on  in  the  launch  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Onua,  then  seeing  the  boat  securely  anchored 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  he  scrambled  ashore  over  the  reef. 
With  his  artificial  leg  rusty  and  out  of  order,  he  borrowed 
a  wheelbarrow  from  a  nearby  planter,  and,  wheeled  by  his 
boys  through  the  pouring  rain  and  tearing  wind,  he  did  the 
last  fe\V  miles  home.  By  all  the  rules  he  should  have  gone 
to  Australia  for  cataract  operation  and  for  overhaul  and 
rest.  For  another  reason,  also,  he  might  well  have  gone, 
for  he  was  offered  by  the  home  Church  the  highest  honour 
it  could  bestow.  Feeling  inadequate  for  that  task,  he  chose 
to  work  on  in  his  rough  and  isolated  post.  In  his  49  years 
as  a  missionary,  he  was  out  of  the  Group  only  five  times, 
including  war  service  and  the  amputation  of  his  leg.  Yet 
he  was  abreast  of  world  affairs,  national,  international, 
theological  and  ecclesiastical,  as  he  would  show  by  shrewd, 
penetrating,  epigrammatical  summaries  of  men  and  events. 

Of  one  theological  controversy  he  remarked,  “ - wants 

words  to  mean  onq  thing  to  himself,  and  something  else  to 
anybody  else.”  When  for  us  younger  men  he  made  the 
island  past  live  again  by  his  vivid  reminiscences,  or  opened 
up  vistas  out  of  his  unique  knowledge  of  native  custom, 
we  would  urge  him  to  write,  but  he  would  reply,  “No,  for 
if  you  write,  you  inevitably  hurt  someone.”  The  books 
we  longed'  to  see  were  never  written. 

Synod  was  due  to  meet  in  August,  1941,  and  the  little 
steamer  with  the  missionaries  aboard  was  passing  north 
abreast  of  Onua.  Would  he,  or  could  he,  come  to  Synod? 
The  captain  sent  the  ship ’s  launch  ashore  to  bring  him,  and 
with  a  high  British  official  some  of  us  went  to  add  our 
persuasions.  The  old  man  was  waiting  on  the  beach,  and 
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came  without  any  pressing.  He  was  pale,  aged,  shaken, 
and  we  had  a  feeling  that  his  days  might  not  be  many 
more  with  us.  But  once  aboard  the  steamer  something  of 
his  old  vitality  returned  as  he  responded  to  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  colleagues,  officers  and  passengers.  He  was  the 
centre  of  interested  groups  as  he  became  again  the  witty 
raconteur,  recalling  the  old  days  of  island  and  mission 
history  with  memories  solemn  and  gay.  We  shall  not 
forget  those  Synod  meetings  at  Tangoa.  For  the  first  time 
he  asked  help  from  younger  arms;  he  would  go  to  bed 
quietly  instead  of  coming  to  the  evening  sessions.  But  he 
was  very  much  part  of  Synod  by  day,  keenly  alert  to  the 
business  in  hand  and  the  practical  problems  discussed, 
actively  associated  with  work  to  be  done,  and  appointed  by 
Synod  to  address  the  assembled  students  of  the  Institute. 
At  one  stage  there  arose  a  knotty  problem  of  procedure 
in  which  he  was  the  only  dissentient  from  the  resolution. 
Strenuously  he  opposed  the  procedure;  he  was,  he  said, 
“the  father  of  the  mission  now,”  and  he  felt  that  the 
traditional  procedure  was  entrusted  especially  to  his 
guardianship ;  and  while  he  rejoiced  in  the  fellowship  and 
spirit  of  all  the  younger  men,  and  gladly  left  the  future 
of  the  island  work  in  their  hands,  he  could  do  no  other 
than  oppose  our  view.  He  spoke  with  deep  emotion,  and 
tears  were  often  in  his  eyes.  Respectfully  the  other  view 
was  put,  and  the  practical  difficulties  that  had  made  the 
questioned  procedure  necessary.  When  all  had  been  said, 
he  moved  us  beyond  words  as  he  asked  for  the  privilege 
now  of  proposing  the  very  motion  which  should  confirm  the 
action  which  he  had  so  strongly  opposed.  We  felt  that  we 
had  had  a  gallant  farewell,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  bene¬ 
diction. 

We  shall  not  forget  the  tomato  sauce'  bottle,  either,  filled 
with  cough  mixture  which  he  had  prepared  at  Onua  1 1  extra 
strong.”  He  brought  it  with  him  to  the  meetings,  placed 
it  on  a  table  near  him,  and  at  frequent  intervals  took  a 
good  long  draught. 

Against  all  advice  he  insisted  on  returning  to  Malekula, 
but  he  promised  to  go  by  next  call  of  steamer  to  “P.M.H.” 
He  was  a  happy  but  sick  old  man  whom  we  landed  at 
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Onua,  and  to  whom  we  said  our  wistful  goodbyes.  In  the 
last  months  at  Onua,  all  that  the  affection,  skill  and  energy 
of  his  nearest  colleagues,  the  Reverend  E.  A.  Wale  and 
Mrs.  Wale,  could  do  for  him,  was  done.  “He  was  to  me 
as  a  son,”  the  old  man  said.  But  he  kept  his  word,  and 
to  “P.M.H.  ”  he  came  again.  There  was  not  much  left  of 
him  by  then  except  his  indomitable  spirit.  The  visit  of 
his  nephew,  the  Reverend  John  Gillan,  cheered  him  in 
those  days,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  near  his  death¬ 
bed  for  about  eleven  days.  “Sit  near  me,”  he  would  say, 
“while  I  go  to  sleep,”  or  “When  is  the  next  broadcast  of 
war  news,”  They  were  the  critical  days  just  before 
Japan’s  entry  into  the  war.  No  pacifist  he,  but  to  a  little 
Japanese  man  who  used  to  come  over  from  the  Vila  town¬ 
ship  to  shave  him  the  old  man  showed  his  Master’s  loving 
spirit.  Surrounded  by  the  skill  and  gentleness  of  Dr. 
Prater  and  the  Sisters  and  the  native  hospital  boys,  his 
worn-out  frame  was  beyond  medical  aid  apart  from  the 
easing  of  his  pain,  which  was,  mercifully,  very  little.  There 
were  bundles  of  letters  which  he  wished  to  answer,  and 
which  he  asked  me  to  read  to  him;  but  as  his  physical 
weariness  became  too  great,  he  said,  “I’ll  leave  the  letters 
till  I  go  back  to  Malekula.” 

He  went  peacefully  to  his  passing  on  December  12,  1941, 
and  the  world  seemed  suddenly  empty.  We  shall  not  soon 
see  his  like  again.  “To  him  to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die 
was  gain.”  Such  life  is  eternal,  victorious,  sublime.  The 
morning  before  he  died,  word  came  from  the  British 
Residency  that  he  had  been  awarded  the  honour  of  M.B.E. 
Dr.  Prater  gently  told  him,  and  he  may  have  heard,  for  he 
seemed  to  smile. 

His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  on  lovely  Fila  island, 
next  to  the  graves  of  Robert  M.  Fraser  and  J.  B.  Weir, 
two  stalwarts  of  the  days  gone  by  (both,  as  it  happens, 
missionaries  on  Epi,  supported  by  the  Tasmanian  Presby¬ 
terian  Church).  His  grave  was  covered  with  the  flowers 
he  loved  so  much,  and  he  lives  on  in  many  a  native  heart 
which  he  led  to  the  Saviour,  and  in  all  our  hearts  who 
knew  him. 

On  the  same  day  at  Pangkumu,  Malekula,  a  moving 
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memorial  service  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend  John 
Gillan  (his  nephew),  and  the  Reverend  Conrad  Stallan. 
It  was  at  Pangkumu  that  Mr.  Paton  had  earnestly  hoped 
to  be  himself  buried.  A  great  crowd  of  the  natives  of  his 
districts  gathered  lovingly,  reverently,  sadly,  to  remember 
before  God  the  splendid  life  spent  for  Christ’s  sake  and 
for  theirs. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  21,  1941,  little  com¬ 
panies  in  several  scattered  outposts  of  the  New  Hebrides 
were  grouped  around  their  wireless  sets,  listening  to  a 
special  broadcast  from  Scots  Church,  Melbourne,  of  a 
simple  memorial  service  of  great  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
the  life  of  Frederick  James  Paton,  forty-nine  years  a 
missionary  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  among  the  native  people 
of  Malekula,  who  “died  in  harness.” 
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BURNING  BUSH  PUBLICATIONS 

STORIES  OF  MISSIONARY  WORK 


No. 

1.  Spring  in  the  Heart,  the  Story  of  Yaksin  Lee  (Korea),  by  Daisy 

Hocking. 

2.  Fred  Pat  on  of  Malekula  (New  Hebrides),  by  W.  F.  Paton. 
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